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HEART’S EASE. 


Seek not for me in the lighted halls,--- 
Mine is no garland for festivals,--- 
Look not for me in the wreaths they twine 
Round urns of perfume and cups of wine; 
Though torn away from my forrest lair, 
To deck their banquets---I perish there. 
*Neath the heated lip and the flashing eye, 


I smile---but smiling---I die---I die. 


And some come there, with cheeks of bloom, 
Like roses wreathed round a marble tomb, 

Or the soft pink tints in some Indian shell, 

Lit with the blush of the sun’s farewell--- 

With locks, like the first light clouds at dawn--- 
With the dreamy gaze of the woodland fawn, 

They come toseek me. Alas! for all 
Who seek **Heart’s ease” in the masquering hall. 


The feast and the feaster have passed away,— 
The lamps are winking im morning’s ray,— 
And the withered chaplets hang idly down, 
And the mirror is mocking its faded crown: 
And they that stood ’midst the festal cheer, 

Like the wounded fawn or the stricken deer, 

With their strange bright eyes and their fatal bloom, 
Have passed from the revel away—to the tomb! 


They found me—they found me—but all too late, 

Young hopes had died in the grasp of Fate,— 

The bloom had fled, like the last bright streak 

In the burning west, from the blighted cheek. 

And the palid taper—and holy hymn, 

Were there for rite and for requiem,— 

And grasped in their cold white fingers lay— 

‘‘Heart’s ease”—Oh, how calm were those hearts that day. 


O, seek ye for me—seek ye for me 

In the bowery shade of the forest tree, 
Where the far-off tones of the hunter’s horn 
Rouse not the hare from its rest at morn, 
Where the joyous brook glides laughing by, 
Feeding the echoes with melody; 

And the lilies, like Brahmins at'even-tide, 
Are bent, as in worship, its streams beside. 


O, seek ye for me—seek ye for me, 

Where the summer birds love most to be, 

And the worn-out breeze with a feeble sigh 

Comes oft, like a love-sick youth, to die— 

And gathered the old oak boughs among 
The white wood doves—like a festal throng 

In some ancient cloister, all dark and dim— 

Are lifting to Heaven their evening hymn, 


O, seek ye for me—seek ye for me 

in the morning track of the joyous bee,— 
Follow the streamlet through wood and glen, 
Follow the glow worm—you'll find me then; 
For it loves to roam through bowers at night, 
And wave over blossoms its.elfia light; 

Meet guide for such as would seek for me 
In the calm of my forest sanctuary. 


[From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. ] 
THE PHANTOM PLAYERS. 


——Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. Hamlet. 


There are but few of the boatmen who ply their 
small craft along the Delaware river and bay, who do 
not remember Absalom Derby. He wasa little rosy, 


restless animal, remarkable for being a jack-of-all. | 


trades, and, in all trades and occupations, notorious 
for the precision and effect with which he arranged 
his green-spotted neckcloth, his neatly plaited ruffles, 
and his stiffly starched collar. Find him where you 
might, flourishing in the depths of the forrest his 


resounding axe, wielding the long black whip by his | 
|| Ox team, presiding at the dram shop, tugging at the 


oar, or floundering with his comrade through the Red- 
lion muds, in search of water-fowl, Absalom. would 
still be seen with a certain buckish arrangement of 
his neck gear, which circumstance, together with a 
pedantic affectation of talking on all occasions like a 
gentleman and a grammarian, from both which char- 
acters he was far removed, had obtained for him the 
distinguishing cognomen of Dandy. 

This appellative remained by him for many years, 
until a circumstance of greater interest and impor- 
tance than any of the causes of this nick-name, sud- 
denly operated on his title with thrice the efficacy of 
even an act of the legislature; and from being laugh- ; 


| ed at in all places and by all persons, as Dandy Der- 


by, he was now, in a moment, hailed with becorning 
solemnity as Ghost Derby. This change did not 
happen merely because Absalom had seen a Ghost, 
for many men have seen one of these dismal crea- 
tures without deriving such particular honour there- 
from. No:—Dandy had seen two ghosts, and two 
ghosts that were far more extravagant in their ap- 
pearance and extraordinary in their manners, than 
any apparitions that have revisited the pale glimpses 
of the moon, since the days of John the monk, and 
his diabolical visitants. ; 

It was a cold, gusty evening inthe autumn of 180-, 
(so runs the legend) when Dandy Derby and his com- 
panion Jonas Jones, were returning in a slight bat- 
teau, from a ducking expedition, in which they had 
secured a vast quantity of game. Their success, to- 
gether with the velocity with which they danoed 
over the darkening water, might have elevated their 
spirits, had not certain indications of a tempest been 
observed. Although sheltered, in a measure, under 
the lee of the little island, which now, with its frow- 
ning ramparts of grey stone, presents such a war- 
like and formidable appearance, where, formerly, no- 
thing appeared but a body of mud and reeds, they 


i! could yet remark, that, behind them, the winds were 
|| sweeping with a surly impetuosity over the channel, 


while, ahead, the billows were rising and bursting in 
sheets of foam over the shoal that lies above the _is- 
land. There was a heavy and ominous roar also co- 
ming from behind this insulated morass, that to our 
voyagers conveyed the same intelligence that a trum- 
pet charge conveys to thé-soldiers when arrayed for 
battle. A thick gloom, moreover, diffused itself 
through the atmosphere; and it became difficult to. 
distinguish objects on the shore. 

The danger, however, was not immediate; vessels 


were seen at different distances scudding with unfur- 


led sheets before the wind, in search of a harbour, or 
in pursuit of their destination; and our sportsmen had 
been too often exposed to similar accidents, to be ap- 
prehensive of the present. 


As a matter of precaution, however, they directed 
their course towards the shore, thus securing the 
means of landing if the violence of the gale should 
render such a step necessary. It was, while ap- 
proaching this, and just as they were bringing them- 
selves in the deeper shadows of the forrests, that a 
dark and suspicious body presented itself before them, 
rolling sullenly over the surges. It might have been 
a log, or a drifting boat, or the carcase of some ani- 
mal; it might have been a seaman’s chest, or a cask 
of rum; in fine, it might have been any thing else in 
the world, in the opinions of the boatmen, except 
what it really was. f 


“It is a.dead sturgeon,” said Jonas, as he steered 
full upon it. “It is a suspicious looking creature, 
rejoined Dandy, bending over the bows, and starting 
back in horror, as the boat struck witha dull heart- 
sickening jar, upon the body of a human being, 
whose face, upturned by the shock, glared with a 
ghastly and fearful deformity upon him, 

‘You are a cowardly fool, Dandy,” exclaimed Jo- 
nas, when the first ejaculation of horror was over: 
“Put about, till I take him up.” 

‘‘Let him go,” returned Dandy, shivering and look- 
ing askant over his shoulder; “His eyes are open— 
monstrous wide too. I have heard of saucer-eyes,”’ 
he continued in a soliloquizing voice. 

“If his eyes are as big asa wash bowl,” replied Jo- 
nas, angrily, taking a cord from the bottom of the 
boat; ‘‘ay, or bigger than a washing tub, that’s no 
reason the unfortunate corpse should go without a 
Christian grave, or we without the coroner’s bounty: 
so hold on the slack while I take a half hitch round 
his elbow;” and so saying, Jonas secured the body. 

‘‘He looks like a gentleman,” murmured Dandy, 
as the boat’s head resumed its original direction, and 
the floating body pressed slowly into its wake, to the 
full length of the rope:—“it looks like a gentleman, 
Jonas.” 

“Ay,” replied his companion coolly, “but the water 
didn’t care for that—nor the fishes neither, I warrant 
me—nor the coroner neither, I fancy; I never heard 
ofa gentleman's fetching a higher bounty than a com- 
mon person, like ‘you or me, unless it might have 
been by way of advertisment, or a present or so from 
his friends. —What makes you grunt so?” 

“I tell you what, Jonas,” replied Dandy, putting 
one hand to his shirt collar, while the other was en- 
gaged with a rope to which the body had been attach- 
ed—‘he jerks the rope like a living creature; and 
every jerk goes to my very soul.” 

_ In the calmer water the body had made a dull and 
steady resistance; but now that they were passing 
the head of the island, where the winds were strong- 
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the night. 
~ shore, piled it — the hearth, and supplying the || truth; for Jonas, besides possessing a brain very ea-| 
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— 


er and the waves rougher, every pitch of the boat 
and body was succeeded by a tension of the cord, that 
seemed the effect of a living and voluntary exertion 
of strength, which was intoleraby uncomfortable to 


' Dandy’s meditations. 


“He pulls as if he wanted to get loose,” rejoined 
Dandy, querulously, observing that Jonas had not re- 
plied to his first complaint. 

“Hang on to him; and, if you don’t want to scrape 
the barnacles from the keel of yon little devil, down 
with your helm—hard down,” exclaimed Jonas:— 
‘That little fellow walks like a drunken man,” point- 
ing at the same time to a small shallop that came 
darting by them, through the darkness and the foam, 
with the rapidity of a sea-gull, and with its agility al- 
so; for a flaw of wind at onemoment seemed to strike 
her and bury her frail mast in the billows, and in the 
next she was seen righting, and dashing with renew- 
ed velocity through the billows. ) 

“I say, Jonas,” cried Dandy, “I can’t hold on no 
jonger, and I have an idea that we shall swamp afore 
ever We reachtown. ‘Tis dark as doomsday, and it 
blows keenly. Look ’e there!” he continued, shiver- 
ing with cold and with terror, as an unskillful twist 
of the helm threw them broadsides against a tall and 
foamy surge, which broke over them and deluged 
them with water. 

“TI was thinking so myself,” cried Jonas, snatching 
the tiller and the rope From Dandy’s hands, and or- 
dering him to the bows. “It you manage a helm af- 
terthat fashion, it may chance a day or two hence 
that three carcasses instead of one may be found tow- 
ing at a boat’s tail;” and with this consoling assurance 
he directed the little vessel towards the shore. 

It was now dark—frightfully dark—and the increa- 


sing violence of the gale was such as to render their 


further progress in an open boat exceedingly peril- 
ous. They therefore ran themselves ashore; and, 
mooring the body with a stone which usually served 
them as an anchor, and drawing their skiff high and 
dry upon the sand, they looked around for shelter 
against the storm. 

A few rods from the water, on a low flat bank, par- 
tially sheltered by a thicket of stunted oaks, stood a 
cabin of the slightest and poorest structure imagina- 
ble. It was built of logsand planks, and economical- 
ly rough-cast with yellow clay. It had formerly 
been the residence of Sambo, an ancient negro, by 
whose hands alone it had been constructed, and by 
whom alone it had been inhabited. It was said that 
this forlorn wretch, upon being manumitted by a hu- 


mane master, in his old age, that he might be comfor- | 


table, or, in other words, that he might not be charge- 
able, had selected this lonely spot, that he might dai- 
ly, sitting alone on the pebbly shore, look upon the 
retreating tide, and think that the billows that swept 
by his feet, were rolling themselves to his own lost 
land. But Sambo did not long enjoy this melancho- 
ly amusement: he died, and was buried with as little 
ceremony as lamentation, hard by his hut, under the 
shade of the oak trees, with nothing but a huge peb- 
ble laid over his head and feet, to indicate the pres- 
ence of mortality that had passed away. 

Several years had elapsed; and although Sambo 
was still present in the memories of our voyagers, so 


little respect had been shown to his humble dwelling, | 


that it had not only been suffered to go to wreck, 
but its ruin had been expedited by the gunners, who 


usually, ‘while passing, saluted its windows with a/ 


charge of small shot, or’ made its none Se the 
target for. their bullets.. 

It was here that the sportsmen renee té'p 
They gathered some drift wood 


flame with splinters torn from the cabin, they had 
the pleasure of seeing a bright fire roariug up the 
chimney. The objects revealed by the light were 
a kind of bed frame orgstall, made of rails from a 
neighbouring fence, and strewed with rushes and 
bunches of withered fern; a chair with two legs, and 
a stool with three, and a broken rum jug, an old hat, 
a fisherman’s boot, and an odd shoe; the handle af a 
jack-knife, the tines of a fork, and several other ar- 
ticles consistent, in meagreness and ruin, with the 
hovel itself. 

The bottle, the necessary and never absent com- 
panion of the duck-shooter, was now produced, and 
wrought so effectually upon the spirits of our two 
heroes, that they listened with unconcern to the in- 
creasing tempest; indeed, they heard it with that 
kind of enjoyment which shelter and security, under 
such circumstances, always afford. 

‘‘This is better than being out on the wild waters, 
Jonas!” ejaculated Dandy, spreading his hands to 
the fire, and turning his swimming and black-iustre 
eyes upon Jonas, as this latter worthy made a suc- 
cessful effort to balance himself upon the two-legged 
chair, by spreading his own sturdy calves in such a 
manner as to supply the deficiency. 

‘sAy,” replied Jonas, with a thick voice and a stu- 
pid grin, “better than toating your dead corpuses, at 
the tail of a boat, when a matter of seven thousand 
crabs in chase, and mayhap a score or two eels, ac- 
cording to the season.” 

‘That is a fearful thought,” rejoined Dandy, with 
a shudder, “I have heard men say, that, next to 
freezing in the wintry snows, drowning by water is 
the easiest death, but—— 

“Drowning by water!” echoed Jonas, with a hoarse 
chuckle; ‘“‘you wouldn’t drown by land, would you, 
Dandy, boy?” 

“Tt means all one,” returned Absalom; “ but, as I 
was saying, I have no conceit of drowning, whenso- 
ever I think of crabs.” 

“Drowning by water, though, is what I am talking 

of,” said Jonas,with great gravity and determination, 
making another attempt to steady the infimm chair; 
“and I’m of opinion that one who has been under the 
school-master’s saplin,” and professes to be a scholar, 
shouldspeak more according to grammar. Drown- 
ing by water! Now if a man might drown on dry 
land, there’d be no wrong in saying; but as drown- 
ing means drowning by water, ’tis not according to 
grammar.” 

‘*J reckon those men that talk about grammar,” 
replied Dandy, with insulted dignity, Ms, ay to be 
something sagacious thereabouts themselves.” 

“I reckon, too,” replied Jonas, sticking to the 
point, with all the stupid obstinacy of a drunken man, 
“that if you talk of drowning by water, you mought 
as well say old Sambo was drowned by land; and 
there you wculdn’t be so far wrong, since he was 
covered under a freshet of soft earth as one mought 
be under a freshet of cold water; and as you were 
talking about crabs, why then, brother Dandy, I 
have no particular fancy to the worms. This is 
what we must come to—the fishes or the worms—or 
we must make a supper for some wild beast or other; 
except, indeed, a man be frozen up in the ice of the 
north pole, where I understand flesh will keep for 
the matter of a hundred years oF 80; oF if a man be 
enbalmed, which, I take it, is being salted down like 
bacon, and then smoked.” 

“It is a beastly thing to be drunk,” murmured 
Absalom to himself; “and those’ men that have weak 
ass || heads have commonly weak understandings.” 

It happened that this time Absalom spoke the 


sity fuddled, had taken a seat that of all in the hovel 
was perhaps the most difficult to maintain in an up- 
right position. Jonas’s last speech had been deliver- 
ed in the very irregular and disorderly intervals be- 
tween his efforts to preserve an equilibrium. These 
were becoming every moment more frequent, and 
more doubtful; and he had just concluded a recapitu- 
lation of the aforesaid speech, when he lurched heav- 
ily to one side, and endeavouring to recover his cen- 


tre of gravity, swung so impetuously to the other, 


that it was not in the art of man to counteract his 
downfall; and down he went, and that too with a vio- 
lence, which, although not at all injurious nor in- 
commodious to himself, was full sufficient to deprive 
the unlucky chair of a third member. 

“T told you so,” grumbled the downfallen hero, 
without making an effort to rise: ‘I told you there 
was no man in his sober senses could manage a two- 
legged chair; for a two-legged chair is like a one-leg- 
ged man, or rather a no legged man nj 

“Shall I help you up Jonas?” said Absalom, rising 
with a portentious stagger from the stool. 

“No, but you may help yourself down though,” re- 
plied Jonas with a thick and vanishing voice; “for ’tis 
time one was asleep, and if one hasn’t a feather bed 
to lay on, he may thank Providence he has no two- 
legged .chair under him. A two-legged chair! 
humph!” he continued, with a voice between a snort 
and a snore; “that’s about as much according to na- 
tur,’ as drowning by water is—hum—yes—drowning 
by water; anda two-legged chair—hum—a no-leg- 
ged man "and Jonas fell asleep. 

‘‘Those men that outlie in lonesome parts, should 
keep themselves awake,” muttered Absalom, gazing 
upon his slumbering companion, and listening unea- 
sily to the wind as it whistled loudly over the roof, 


|jand through the neighbouring trees, and attending 


with superstitious earnestness to the roat of the sur- 
ges as they broke on the shore hard by. “I had 
rather Jonas was awake; but then he would talk of 
worms and dead men, which is uncomfortable ina 
night-watch: and besides, he is drunk; and those men 
that are in liquor had better sleep than wake.” 
Absalom was desirous of sleeping also, but certain 
fugitive thoughts of “‘worms and drowned men,’ 
of the deceased negro who had so often sat on the 
stool he now occupied, fed the fire he was now 
watching, and who lay but a few yards from the cab- 
in in his dreary grave; of the unfortunate wretch, 
likewise, who was now welteriug, cold, lifeless, and 
mutilated, in the sullen waters,—cast a gloom over 
his mind that drove sleep from his twinkling eyes. 
Many men have affected to despise the story of 
this night; some because it is in itself exceedingly 
improbable; some because Absalom was not always 
notedjfor speaking the truth; some because they look- 
ed upon it as a dream; and others again because they 
conceive the narrator must have been drunk, asitua- 
tion in which Absalom and his crony, Jonas Jones, 
were not unfrequently found. All these different 
objections, Absalom was wont stoutly to deny; and 
particularly the last, for according to his very sol- 
emn assurance, ‘there was something in, the liquor 
that night that took away all its ’toxicating quality, 
it was as harmless as cider or small beer.” 
Be this, however, as it may, we will waive all re- 
marks, and proceed immediately to the narrative, as 
it was related by Absalom. 
Seeing his companion asleep, and hearing the 
mournful sounds of the tempest, so wrought upon his 
feelings, that he bethought himself of the bottle; 


|(which helped his heart so wonderfully well, that he 


did not hesitate to repeat the stimulus again and 


again. His fears were tranquillized: he sunk upon 
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the floor, and was just beginning to doze when his 
attention was caught by a sound, low and indistinct, 
that seemed like the murmur of human voices com- 
ing in the intervals of the gale, directly from the 
shore where the boat had been secured. Then came 
a blast of wind, which having died away, the voices 
were again heard, louder and more distinct, as if ap- 
proaching the hovel. Then aruse another blast of 
wind, which swept with such fury over the ruinous 
hut, that the shrinking Absalom could hearthe rough 
shingles crashing and crackling on the roof: the win- 
dows rattled with a loud and dreadful clamour; blasts 
of air came rushing down the chimney, diffusing, 
blinding and suffocating volumes of smoke over the 
apartment. As they cleared away, our hero, by 
chance, casting his eye on the fire, observed that the 
flames had lost their usual ruddy colour, and were 
creeping over the decaying brands and up the black 
chimney, in jets and rays of a ghastly blue. His 
heart failed him—his flesh tingled and crept on his 
bones, his teeth chattered, and his hair bristled so 
stiffly on his pericranium, as to give the idea of a 
very tight nightcap, At the same time a deep groan 
was heaved near him; it might have been from the 
conscious though sleeping Jonas; but of that he was 
not certain; and indeed he had no time to examine 
into it, for another blast ensued, and the slightly fast- 
ened door blew open with a horrid crash, and stood 
waving to and fro on itscreaking hinges. The dubi- 
ous vacancy, the back-ground of snowy surf that the 
opening revealed, was slowly interrupted by a mass 
that presented itself, and growing more vivid and dis- 
tinct asthe sepulchral flame flashed upon it, disclos- 
ed the shadowy visage and white crisp hair of the 
ancient Sambo, who, with eyes of incomprehensible 
magnitude, glared slowly and quietly around the 
wretched apartment. In another instant, this Afri- 
can apparition vanished, and was succeeded by the 
swollen and shining countenance of a white man, 
whom the forlorn Absalom immediately identified 
with the unfortunate wretch “drowned by water.” 
This phantom also glared around the chamber, and 
vanished. 

Absalom gathered courage enough to jog Jonas 
under the ribs; but Jonas responded only by an im- 
patient grunt, and then snored on as loudly and as 
regularly as before- He looked again towards the 
door; the negro stood on the threshold, looking for a 
moment over his shoulder, and then he strutted in, 
acting as master of ceremonies to the white spectre, 
who, with the pale rigid face and the rope round his 
arm, stole softly in behind him. 

There was something amusing, as well as horri- 
ble, in the various bows, scrapes of the leg, and con- 
tortions of the visage, with which the simpering Af- 
rican welcomed his sepulchral guest, and led the 
way into the apartment. They approached the fire, 
spread their hands to it, and rubbed them and slap- 
ped them together with great apparent satisfaction. 
They sat themselves down upon the crazy seats which 
had been vacated by the two friends; while these lat- 
ter were overcome, the one witha deep slumber,and 
the other with the paralysis of fear. | 

The spectres having thus experienced the comfort 
of the fire, without appearing to observe that they 
were not the only inmates of the cabin, now com- 
menced a scene that was not at all agreeable with 
any of Absalom’s preconceived notions of appari- 
tions. an 
The white spirit stooped fowards, and drawing 
forth a bottle, which he had either picked from the 
floor or drawn from his magical pocket, placed the 
_ neck of it to his mouth, and for the space of a minute 
" or two, seemed tobe enjoying not only the flavour but 


the music of the fluid, as it passed with a bubbling 


sound into his throat. He then handed it to Sambo, 
who, with his hands stretched upon his knees, his 
mouth opened to the greatest extent, and his eyes 
dilated in a species of spell-bound rapture, had sur- 
veyed the proceedings of his guest. In an instant 
the bottle was between Sambo’s teeth, while his 
head nodded silently backwards and forwards with a 
motion that seemed to indicate a desire of acknowl- 
edgeing the courtesy, snd of expediting the descent 
of the nectar into his own capacious gullet. 

“O ho!” muttered Absalom, rising to his elbow, 
and screwing his mouth into asimper, meant to be 
very civil and friendly; “these are jolly ghosts.— 
Your health, boys!” and he put his hand to his feet 
to gather up his own flagon—It was gone; Sambo 
had just drained the last drop of it; and his jovial com- 
panion snatching it from him, rising to his feet and 
wrapping the rope with which he had been anchored 
in the river, round his arm, with that kind of buck- 
ism and formality with which the devils are said to 
dispose of their tails when in company, he held it out 
with his right hand, bottom up, signifying with that 
gesture that there was nothing in it. 


Absalom was greatly enraged with this impudent 
appropriation of his property to their own use, and 
had just uttered the exordium of a malediction, con- 
sisting of “Ye tarnal rascals!” when the spectre 
aimed the bottle at him, as a duellist aims a pistol, 
and Absalom was immediately shot dumb. He 
sunk to the floor, and watched in fearful silence the 
proceedings of his supernatural visitants. Sambo 
was manifestly drunk; he went, reeling and stagger- 
ing about the floor; and when it appeared that he 
could not maintain himself on his legs, the white 
spectre stole behind him, tripped up his heels, and, 
springing upon his postrate body, plied his gullet so 
vigorously with his fingers, that in a few moments 
his strugglings were over, and he lay to all appear- 
ance quite dead. Then Absalom knew that this was 
a vision of a murder that must have actually been 
accomplished by the drowned man, in former times, 
upon the body of ancient Sambo; though no one had 
heretofore ever conceived an idea that Sambo had 
died other than a natural death. 


These ideas were wandering through Absalom’s 
confused and horror-stricken mind, when he observed 


the ghastly murderer rise from the body, and ap- 


proach himself. “He is going to murder me too!” 
roared the unfortunate man, and then seeing the 
white, bloated, horrid face and watery fingers hang- 
ing over him, he swooned with fear. His trance, 
however, was not of long duration. The horrid fin- 
gers were clutching about his throat—they had 
grasped upon his neckcloth. ‘You murdering dog!” 
cried Absalom, throwing a bulky fist with frantic 
violence into the spectre’s face: the spectre reeled, 
and, with atremendous surge, measured his length 
upon the floor. 

Up sprang Absalom, and up sprang the spectre, 
scratching his head, and exclaiming, in a well-known 
voice, You outrageous fool! what do you mean!” 

“Why Jonas! you, you, you!—is it you?” * 

‘sMe, you rascal]! what did you knock me down for?” 

“| thought you was choaking me,” replied Absa- 
lom, gazing around with a bewildered look; ‘I thought 
you was Choaking me.” | 

“Choaking you, you fool! I was wakening you— 
tis broad daylight.” And in truth it was: a joyous 
sun was.lifting its ample disk over the blue wood- 
lands of New-Jersey; the waters lay calm and beau- 


tiful, and'‘scearce a vestage” of the night’s tempest 


~ ‘The story of the phantoms being told, Jonas mar- 


velled greatly, and immediately proposed that they 
ascertain whether the drewned murderer had broke 
his moorings. He had been left on the shore by the 
retreating tide, and still lay by the anchor stone.— 

It was supposed that, had not the man been dead. 
he would certainly, on the evidence of Derby’s vision. 
have been tried according to law, and hanged for 
the murder of the unfortunate Sambo. 


[From the Boston Statesman.]} 
TO A BRIDE. 


XX Pass thou on! for the vow is said 
That is never broken; 
The hand of blessing hath, trembling laid, 
On snowy forehead and simple braid, 
And the word is spoken 
By lips that never their words betray’d. 


Pass thou on! for thy human all 
Is richly given, 
And the voice that claim’d its holy thrall 
Must be sweeter for life than music’s fall, 
And this side Heaven 
Thy lip may never that trust recall. 


Pass thou on! yet many an eye 
Will droop and glisten, 
And the hushing heart in vain will try 
To still its pulse as thy step goes by, 
And we * vainly listen 
For thy voice of witching melody.” 


Pass thou on! yet a sister’s tone 
In its sweetness lingers, 

Like some twin echo sent back alone, 

Or the bird’s soft note when its mate hath flown, 
And a sister’s fingers 

Will again o’«r the thrilling harp be thrown, 


And our eyes will rest on their foreheads fair, 
And our hearts awaken 
Whenever we come where their voices are— 
But oh, we shall think how musical were, 
Ere of thee forsaken, 
The mingled voices we listed there. 


Pass on! there is not of our blessings one 
That may not perish— 

Like visiting angels whose errand is done, 

They are never at rest till their home is won, 
And we may not cherish 

The beautiful gift of thy light—Pass on! 


POETS. 

Is Mr. Hood a poet? According to our taste and 
feeling—according to our judgment of the essen- 
tials of poetry—we answer, no. Mr. Hood wrote 
the whole, orapart, of one or two volumes of ‘Odes 
and Addressesto Great People;” a production which 
contained some lucky hits, and was very success- 
ful. He afterwards wrote a volume of what he 
very accurately termed ‘‘Whims and Oddities,” 
which, with the aid of many exceedingly humour- 
ous wood-cuts, from designs of his own, was also 
very deservedly successful. All this, however, had 
little, if any thing, to do with poetry, in the high 
and genuine sense of the term. Mr. Hood has 
since produced a volume with more lofty preten- 
sions, under the title of “The Plea of the Midsum- 
mer Fairies, Hero and Leander, Lycus, the Centaur, 
and other Poems.” We do not mean to say that 
there is no poetical talent in this production; on 
the contrary, we are ready to admit that,in many 
parts, it indicates the possession of genius, a per- 
ception of the beautiful, and even a degree of pa- 
thos in the writer; but, unfortunately, Mr. Hood’s 
inveterate itch for punning and quibbling, and play- 
ing upon words—an incapability of refraining from 
the burlesque, when his subject may require him to 
be serious—almost invariably destroys the effect of 
what would otherwise bethought excellent. Thus, 
for instance, in the “Plea of the Midsummer Faj- 
ries,” we find a. description of an infant, which, 
were it not for its petty conceits, might really be 


termed beautiful.—La Belle Assembilee. 
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THE WEE MAN, A ROMANCE. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. = 
It was a merry company, 
And they were just afloat, . 
When lo! a man of dwarfish span, 
Came up and hail’d the boat. 


«Good morrow to ye, gentle folks, 
And will you let me in?— 

A slender space will serve my case, 
For I am small and thin.” 


They saw he was a dwarfish man, 
Aud very small and thin; 

Not seven such would matter much, 
And so they took him in. 


They laugh’d to see his little hat, 
With such a narrow brim; 

They laugh’d to note his dapper coat, 
With skirts so scant and trim. 


But barely had they gone a mile, 
When, gravely, one and all, 

At once began to think the man 
Was not so very small, 


His coat had got a broader skirt, 
His hat a broader brim, 

His leg grew stout, and soon plumpt out 
A very proper limb. 


Still on they went, and as they went 
More rough the billows grew,— 

And rose and feil, a greater swell, 
And he was swelling too! 


And lo! where room had been for seven, 
For six there scarce was space! __ 

For five!—for four!—for three!--not more 
Than two could find a place! 


There was not even 100m for one! 
They crowded by degrees— 
Aye--closer yet, till elbows met, 
And knees were jogging knees. 


‘ood Sir, you must not sit a-stern, 
The wave will else come in!” 

Without a word he gravely stirr’d, 
Another seat to win. 


‘“Good Sir, the boat has lost her trim, 
You must not sit a-lee! 

With smiling face and courteous grace, 
The middle seat took he. 


Rut still, by constant quiet growth, | 
His back became so wide, 

Each neighbour wight, to left and right, 
“as thrust against the side. 


Lord! how they chided with themselves, 
That they had Jet him in; : 

To see him grow so monstrous now, 
That came so small and thin. 


On every brow a dew-drop stood, 
They grew so seared and hot,— 

‘]’ the name of all that’s great and tall; 
Who are ye, Sir, and what?” 


Loud Laugh’d the Gogmagog, a laugh 
As loud as giant’s roar— 

“‘When first lcame, my proper name . 
Was Little—now I’m Moore!” 


We: 


. | Newton has said “no sensible man ever became 
F< |an infidel from conviction,” It is a fallacy of 
= |the imagination which prompts men to doubt 


cal in their notions of christianity. In the 
common walks of life, and among individuals | 
whose desires are bounded by the welfare of | 
their families or a respectable co. petence, 
you will seldom find partisans of infidelity.— 
They are invariably to be discovered among the | 
ambitious seekers of fame, or these who are | 
sufficiently vain to conceive themselves pos- | 
sessed of peculiar properties of intellect, or a 
remarkable tone of thought. The affectation 
of infidelity is somewhat akin to that of mis- 
anthropy. Because a few great minds have 
been tinged with this principle, little minds 
that are desirous of aping the characteristics 
of the great, imbibe, or pretend to imbibe no- 
tions derogatory to the moral codes of christi- 
anity, merely for the contemptible object of 
resembling the great. Perhaps it is the dark- 
est stain upon the characters of Voltaire, Hume 
and Gibbon, that they were infidels. And yet 
if they actually believed the opinions they pro- 
fessed, the circumstance is rather to be regret. 
ted than reprehended. [tis not the actual en- 
tertaining of skeptical notions that merits so 
much animadversion, as the affectation of be- 
ing possessed of them. If a man by some 
sudden stroke of destiny is rendered deform - 
el in his person, every philanthropist would 
lament thecircumstance. But if an individu- 
al was to reiider his personal appearance de- 
formed, merely to imitate that of sop, or 
some other eminent writer, the person so act- 
ing would be justly considered a fool and enti- 
tled toscorn and ridicule.. It is thus with in- 
fidelity. Any christian would lament over the 
circumstance of a fellow mortals conceiving 
that there was no God, and in acting in con- 
sonance with such an opinion. Every exertion 
would be exercised to convince him of his er- 
ror, and to point out the fallacy of such a be- 
lief. But little sympathy would be felt for the 
man who openly professed his disbelief in God, 
and who, at the same time made it apparent by 
his actions, that he feared the wrath of that 
God whose existance he disputed. And yet 
there are many such preposterous and wilful 
hypocrites among the reputedly wise. There 
is an infatuating audacity—a bold faced villai- 
ny in this affair, which some men mistake for 
energy of intellect. To stand up in the face 
of heaven and ridicule the scriptures and all 
the forms of metaphysics which are held sa- 
cred in civilized life, appears to them a feat of 
some mental magnitide. Mistaken fools! 
know ye not that upon such occasions ye are 
only the deceivers of your own understandings, 
and the panders to the misery of your own 
souls. Know ye not that by such blindness ye 
exclaim, we prefer being looked upon. as mon- 
sters in this world, than to be rendered felici- 
tous in the next? 

This is not allidle verbosity. There actual- 
ly are many men capably endowed, and yet, 
so absolutely depraved as to affect and 
boast of their affected infidelity. Sir Isaac 
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INFIDELITY. 

“I know not” says Lavater, “which I should 
wish to avoid most; the scoffer at virtue and re- 
ligion, who, with heartless villainy butchers in- 
nocence and truth; or the pietist, who crawls, 
groans and blubbers, and secretly says at gold, 
thou art my hope; and to his sensuality, thou 
act my God!” Where you find one infidel sin- 
cere in the profession of his religious opinions, 
you will discover an hundred who are merely 
hypocritical pretenders. It is too frequently) 
the affectation of minds anxious for notoriety, 


.|ions asa bed of death. Dr. Young’s descrip- 


_jthe most eloquently argumentative composi- 


the existance of a Deity. Nothing induces 
them so readily to forego their deistical opin- 


tion of a scene of this character is perhaps 


tion that might be perused upon the subject. 

Yet ahypocrite in religion is equally base 
with a hypocrite in infidelity. - Indeed it re- 
quires more absolute depravity to be one of the 
former than the latter. The Reverend Apho- 
rist_ quoted above, remarks that ‘the is truly 
religious who believes in something higher, 
more powerful, more living than visible nature, 
and who, clear as his own existance, feels his 
conformity to that superior Being.” Codes 
and sectional dogmas are nothing. The man 
whose every endeavour is to act honestly with 


or desirous of being distinguished as original 


thinkers, that induces men to appear scepti- | 


are all the regulators of his actions—whose 
conscience is sensitive and is his only guide— 
such a man is your genuine Christian, it mat- 
ters nothing whether he be a Jew or Gentile— 
an Indian or a Turk. 


IMPROVEMENT. 

We scarcely take up a Western paper with- 
out perusing an account of some new improve- 
ments—some traits of the march of mind which 
have beenso wonderfully evinced of late years, 
either in the shape of public buildings—new 
steam boats—manufactories—literary periodi- 
cals, or some other no less positive illustrativn, 
These things argue well for the increasing sta- 
bility and importance of our republic, andcan- 
not be contemplated with other than proud and 
pleasurable feelings. Such additional tokens 
of national consequence, are not confined to 
the west, however. In all the larger cities of 
the union, various new public edifices have 
been erected, and an almost countless number 
of private buildings, increasing the wealth and 
magnificence of the respectable cities of their 
location. Scarcely a week passes by without 
the mail returning us some new hebdomal 
started at a flourishing village, the site of which 
half adozen years since was a wilderness.— 
These little towns are almost invariably in the 
vicinity of canals, which circumstance alone 
would prove the advantages and efficiences of 
this mode of inland communication. The Al- 
bany Record in alluding to the progress of im- 
provement, speaks as to its visage in Albany 
thus: 

“In our streets we have abundant proof that 
the rise which our country is taking is not local 
but universal. The constant din of business 
is not the solitary sign that improvement has 
made here one of its favoured haunts. bBuild- 
ings of the most commodious and elegant struc- 
ture, are starting up in every quarter. Manu- 
factories of every useful kind, and every con- 
venience for supplying the city with the com- 
forts and luxuries of every clime, go hand in 
hand with the liberal and euterprising plaus 
now in operation for the beauty and health of 
our streets. A new church is already com- 
mencipg in Ferry-street, Our widest and best 
built streets are to be ornamented with shrub- 
bery and yard railing; and to give all the most 
cheering appearance to the man who takes a 
pride in the prosperity of the community; the 
streets are in aconstant uproar, by the perpet- 
ual passageof wagons, draysand stages, This 
noise is not very agreeable, it is true, to the’ 
lovers of tranquil aud silent life; but to the bu- 
siness man, it ‘discourses’ most eloquent mu- 
sic.” Anelegant, commodious steam boat is 
already completed and in operation at the 
Greenbush ferry; a steam saw-mill has been 
built, and is in operation in the upper part of 
the city, near the basin; and a manufactory of 
steam engines has been some months in suc- 
cessful operation on the pier. Our time has 
not allowed us to explore the proofs of improve- 
ment, or itis probable many more might be ad- 
ded to the flattering signs of the continued 
growth and prosperity of Albany. The con- 
tinued rise of rent, where so much building is 
going on, and many other appearances, induce 
us to believe that the next census “ill tell a tale, 
in no respect contradictory to the «xpectations 
of ourinhabitants. We cannot fall much short 
of twenty thousand, in our population; we 
should think less strange, should the result 
igs than to see it fall short of that num- 

r. 

And is there not much cause of gratulation 
in these favorable prospects? For years past 
our own city has been diligent in matters of 
business. Chestnut street in particular has un- 
dergone a wonderful change in appearance, 
and one calculated to advance the interests of 
the trader. All the low and antiquated build- 
ings are rapidly disappearing and becoming 
metamorphosed into commodious and eligible 
stores. The suburbs have changed within a 
twelve-month as by the wand of a magician.— 
Where but a little while since stagnant ponds 
and recepticles for filth met the eye, rows of 
neat and handsome brick bulldings in uniform 
array, pleasantly surprise the beholder. Seve- 
ral gardens have been [aid out in the immedi- 


his fellow—whose notions of right and wrong | 


taf 


ate vicinity of the city, by well informed indi- 


viduals, which serve at once as a natural embel- 


lishments to their respective neighbourhoods, 
and places of pleasurable resort. The public 
square, bordering Locust street, is beautiful- 
ly arranged with its various kinds of trees, 
and was thrown open on Monday last as 
a public promenade. The only undertaking, 
the failure of which is tobe regretted; is the 
Arcade. It certainly was a project fraught 
with the noblest enterprise, and deserving of 
commensurate success. Before the commence- 
ment of another year, three splendid theatres 
will mingle among the public edifices, proud, 
and we hope, successful monuments of enter- 
prise. Several new banks have started into 
existence among us with flattering prospects, if 
we judge from the rapid disposal of the stock. 
Manufactures are increasing most abundantly. 
The village of Manayunk outdoes all anticipa- 
tion. Theinland commerce on the Schuylkill, 
the value of which will be enhanced by the 
Southwark Canal has become a matter of con- 
siderable importance to Pennsylvania, In 
short, these are but a few of the many eviden- 
ces of enterprise and improvement which might 
be enumerated—they are enough to prove that 


whilst this spirit has been manifesting itself so 


widely abroad, some tokens of its emanations 
may also be discovered at home. 

The health of Philadelphia for several sea- 
sons in arrear has also been a matter of gratu- 
latory speculation. The Winter that has just 
gone by, has been one of mildness and peace— 
the spring that is around us, is rich in blossoms 
and betokens a goodly harvest of fruit, aud 
grain. Vegetables, for aught we know to the 
contrary, are abundant, and every thing seems 
conducive to the inspiration of the poet: 


“God of the Spring we turn our eyes 
Upon the flowery vales and hills, 
Then gaze upon the soft blue skies, 
That calmly o’er the mountains rise, 
Whilst gratitude the bosom fills’” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tales of the Fireside.—This is the title of a 
volume of interesting moral tales, by Mrs. Steb- 
bins, a lady of Boston. They are written ina 
plain and comprehensive style, evince consider- 
able talent on the part of their fair author, and 
may be read with pleasure and profit by the 
younger branches of society. During the ex- 
istance of the Boston Spectator Mrs. S. con- 
tributed very largely to that work over the sig- 
niture of Marcia. Her productions were ex- 
tensively copied into respectable journals, and 
no small share of fame allotted to their author. 
The work before us embodies seven distinct 
tales, several of which are exceedingly interest- 
ing, and allof them well written. On the first 
opportunity we shall take the liberty of trans- 
fering some of these fictions to our pages, that 
our readers may be enabled to award their trib- 
nte of praise to the amiable author of the Fire- 
side tales. 


Pulpit Sketches.—We a few weeks since al- 
luded toa work with this title from the pen of 
the Rev. J. N. Maffitt. We had then an oppor- 
tunity of jndging of its merits only from the 
expressed opinions of our contemporaries, a 
few short extracts we had seen, and the recol- 
lection of the author’s addresses, delivered im 
this city. The work has since beep politely 
forwarded to, and is nowbefore us. It consists 
of Pulpit Sketches—sermons and devotional 
fragments, both in prose and, poetry, all of 
which are free from sectional feclings, and 
written with purity, sometimes mingled with 
the richest eloquence. The little essay on our 
fourth page headed “ Maternity,” is from 
among the fragments. Some of the sermons 
display uncommon powers of conception, deep 
andconvincing argument. The cause of relig- 
ion must be promoted by such productions, 
when the paths of morality are delineated in 
the sweetest language, and with an amiabilty 
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of purpose that cannot but be pleasing to the 
reader.j We recommend the attention of 
every moral, as well as immoral reader, to this 
book. A few copies are left with Mr, J. 
M‘Clintock, 153 N. Third street, where they 
may be obtained. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
There are many works of much merit issued 
from the Fnglish or other foreign presses, which 
from the non popularity of their authors, or the 
subjects discussed, never find their way to this 
country. Indeed they are not always works of 
merit which were republished by our booksel- 
Jers—theirs is of course a money making policy; 
and such productions are reprinted here as are 
likely to sell with most rapidity and yield the 
most profit. Within the last six months sever 
al unique productions have appeared in En- 
gland—a few of which it shall be our business 
to allude to. . 


‘“*Foy’s War in the Peninsula, under Napo- 
leon” is a work embracing the history of the wat 
in Portugal, up to the expulsion of the French 
from that country with the contemporary events 
in Spain, Its author, General Foy, is said to be 

_a “man of much litetary and political, as well 
as military talent, and possessing all the quali- 
fications for a good historian.” The work con- 
tains some misrepresentations, blended with 
much egotism, yet notwithstanding these, it em - 
bodies much correct and interesting information 
concerning the imporant portion of history 
which it treats of, written in a nervous and 
spirited manner. 


“The History of the Battle of Agincourt &c.” 
by N- H. Nicholas, Esq. is an unique produc- 
tion, displaying much antiquarian research, and 
relating the most minute circumstances con- 
nected with the battle of Agincourt, and of 
Henry the Fifth’s expedition into France. 


“Two Years in New South Wales,” by P. 
Cunningham, the poet’s brother, is one of the 
most vivid and graphic sketches that has for a 
long time been placed before the public. The 
author resided two years in New South Wales 
and had therefore an opportunity of becoming 
intimate with the morals, history and habits of 
the people. The book 1s full of interest- 
ing incidents and anecdotes, and also contains 
much information relative to the climate, com- 
merce &c. of the place. 


“Vittoria Colonna, a taieof Rome in the 19th 
century” says the La Belle Assemblee ‘may be 
termed a romance of modern history.” The 
fortunes and adventures of the Republican 
Army in Italy constitute the ground work of 
of the story, and, with the materials of love and 
war and intrigue, a very striking superstruc- 

‘ture is raised. The characters, many faithful 
historical portraits, are distinguished and strik- 
ing; the narrative is rich in trutn—truth to na- 
ture, if not in every instance to fact. 

‘London in the Olden Time” by Miss Lau- 
‘rence is an interesting volume of stories. 

“The Tales of a Modern Genius” js an ex- 
tremely amusing book, consisting of biograph- 
ical, historical, poetical, antiquarian and other 
sketches. 

“The Romance of History”by Henry Neele, 
is truly a valuable, jnstructive and interesting 
work. The style is chaste and vigorous, the 


stories brief/and historical, and the incidents 


deeply interesting. 


[From the London “Age.”] 
MRS. DUFF. 


When we hear of a lady being announced 
for a ‘first appedrance on any stage,” we are 
induced to visit the theatre more from a curi- 
osity about her personal appearance, than to 
form a correct estimate of her talents. Our 
fancy portrays her a young creature, possess- 
ing an expressive countenance and an elegant 
figure, yet timid and hesitating as a bride on 
her way to the nuptial chamber; we cordially, 


ore, throw a few flowers in her path, anid 


extend a hand lest her foot should unfortunate- 
by trip at the threshold. 

On the contrary, when an actress is adverti- 
sed to make a “first appearance at this theatre,” 
and whose coming has been preceded by a bio- 
graphical history to prove how nature has sui- 
ted her understanding to the business of the 
stage, and how she has already been patronised 
by a fashionable audience at Dublin, and by an 
intelligent audience in some part of the United 
States—but in what part of our theatrical Bo- 
tany Bay the scene of action was laid, we are 
not informed—whether it was ainong the Jon- 
athans of New York, or the squaws of Kentuc- 
ky. When, therefore, we are told that such 
an actress is to appear, we take up our opera 
glass as an astronomer would his telescope, to 
examine the power and brilliancy of this newly 
discovered star—whether she may rank with 
those of the first magaitude, or be registered 
with those countless bodies which just twinkle 
and are forgotten, 

Let it not, however, be supposed, that we 
went to see Mrs. Duff with “«a jaundiced eye;” 
we are not like the mountebank who painted 
on his glass the spots which could not else be 
discovered on the sun by his instrument: we 
went, not with the unjust determination to im- 
agine blemishes, but to examine if any did in 
reality exist; for the sake of national honour, 
we resolved to be liberal, and for the sake of 
her sex, to encourage her to the utmost extent 
of our critical goodnature. ‘She has not” we 
said ‘*to encounter the difficulties.of a first ap- 
pearance on any stage, therefore we shall not 
excuse her for an ignorance of its business;” 
and in that respect, to our satisfaction, she 
proved excellent. 

The house was not full, and the audience by 
no means one of those we sometimes find in 
theatres on first nights, predetermined to ap- 
plaud whatever was not absolutely repulsive. 
On the contrary, we never saw a house, in the 
beginning, much more indifferent; nor did we 
ever see a more thorough triumph over such 
indifference. The applause at first was reluc- 
tant and guarded; but in every succeeding scene 
it increased in frequency and fervour, until at 
length, when the second appearance of the ac- 
tress was announced, it rose to absolute enthu- 
siasm. Under such circumstances, the tri- 
umph, cf course, must have been complete, 
and the actress had a right to prize it the more 
dearly, from having been accorded without fa- 
vour, and only after a clear, unbiassed convic- 
tion that it could not with honesty, have been 
denied. 

Mrs. Durr appears to be about eight and 
twenty. Her sata is good, and her action 
graceful and emphatic, but not redundant; she 
seems perfectly self-possessed. From the mo- 
ment she came upon the stage, to the moment 
she left it, there appeared an utter uncon- 
sciousness about her of an audience. She was 
absorbed in the character she represented: she 
gave not only every situation, but every sylla- 
ble, in such a manner as would have most de- 
lighted Souruerne himself, and was never dis- 
heartened by any omission to notice the more 
delicate and most beautiful touches—nor be- 
trayed into extravagance, by the eagerness 
with which the more obvious, and consequently 
less valuable points were seized upon by the 
audience, and vehemently clapped. Her eye 
is the finest since the time of Mrs. S1ppons: her 
Yoice is full of expression, but unequal: she has 
not the quality of voice which rendered Miss 
O’Nenx so popular in a particular range of 


_|character: she has not, in short, what the 


French call, fears in the voice, and consequent- 
ly, she was less touching in her tears than in 
the anguish beyond the power of weeping, 
which she conveys with surpassing excellence. 
it will be the fault of the management, if Mrs. 
Durr does not do great things for Drury-lane 
Theatre. ‘There is no actress in her line, now 
on the Londow stage, with so much intellectual 
evergy; and though many may surpass her in 
physical force, the former quality, though it 
may not achieve so quick a fame for her, will 
secure her one of higher value and infinitely 
more lasting. 

The unrivalled mistress of the heart, Mrs. 
Siddons, gave an importance to Isabella, which 
most likely it will never be our lot to see equal- 
led. The impassioned dignity of Miss O'Neill 
has, however, left “its mark upon the memo- 
ry;” nor can the recollection of her predeces- 
sor erase that impression; —they were distinct 
excellencies; the one like a tide of music, first 
mellowed by distance, then swelling with har- 
monic gradations to an overwhelmning power: 


it was a sublimity that commanded, nay, com- 
pelled our admiration: the other was, i 


ike the 


wild sounds of an olian harp, a succession of 
broken melodies, which wooed the ear by their 
plaintiveness, and charmed it with their variety 
they were the workings of a sensitive heart, 
the inspirations of a passionate soul. 


MY EARLY LOVE. 


My early love! My early love! 
And meet we thus at last? 

And is thy form, so matchless once, 
Now worn and fading fast? 

Alas! thy smiles and roseate bloom 
Are now forever gone; 

And dim those eyes which I so loved, 
In youth, to look upon! 


My early love! My early love! 
It wrings my heart to see 
How much of sorrow and of toil 
Has been endured by thee! 
Alas! it suits not now to tell 
Of hours long past away, 
Nor of the love [ bore thee then, 
Which ne’er has known decay. 


Tey, love! My early love! 
hou wast not made for strife, 
And all unmeet was thy fair form 
To breast the storms of life. 
Ah! hadst thou through this wilderness 
But journeyed by my side, , 
I*would have shielded chee from ill, 
Or in the effort—died! 


The Boston Literary Gazette accuses us of 
filching from its columns without the due cred- 
it. We plead guilty. Take the beam from 
thine own eye brother, and there will be more 
modesty in the accusation. Where did the 
Heart's Ease—M. Pestalozzi, &c. of the last 
Gazette come from? 


POLICE OFFICE N. Y. 


A beautiful young woman, whose name was 
Anne Jane , appeared to prefer a charge 
against William , her husband, for ill 
treating her, and ‘‘behaving like a brute”— 
‘and abrute indeed the person must be who 
could raise in that innocent bosom a fear.” 
Her eyes, we verily, and in our conscience be- 
lieve, were the brighest and darkest that ever 
sparkled. 


‘Sweet eyes! that make us sigh 
Ever to have seen such.” 


And as to her complexion 


‘Go look at the pink of the Indian shell 
It will describe her cheek’s hue well.” 

In fact she was-a perfect personification of 
‘‘beauty in tears.” She stated, that because 
she did not choose to get up at what she thought 
an unreasonable hour this morning, her hus- 
band had thrown a pail of water over her while 
she was in bed, and .thoroughly drenched her 
from head to foot. As the husband did not 
choose to ask her pardon for the outrage, and 
as he would not procure bail for his future good 
conduct towards his wife, he was committed to 
Bridewell. When “sweet Mistress Anne” 
Jane was requested to write her name at the 
bottom of her affidavit, she lisped out with a 
naivet indescribable, that she could not write 
because she was left handed!—Eng. 


A late number of the Liverpool Mercury 
contains a long article jn vindication of Mr- 
Cooper’s acting. The following is an extract 
from it: 

‘From the moment we heard of Mr. Cooper’s 
utter failure on the London boards, we express- 
ed our conviction that, that gentleman’s fate 
was to be ascribed to some intrigue or foul play; 
and we will ask whether it be at all probable 
that an actor of such reputed eminence as Mr. 
Coopers, invited over to England by so compe- 
tent a judge of dramatic talent as Mr Price, 
can be so execrable an actor as to deserve hiss- 
ing and shouting down by a London gallery? by 
people who are in the habit of applauding to 
the skies the most ridiculous and unnatural 
stage tricks of any actor who happens, at the 
time, to be the enfante gate of the public? 

It is true that many years have elapsed since 
we saw Mr. Cooper’s performance; but we hold 
it impossible that this gentleman, who, when 
in the prime of life, twenty years ago, was an 
excellent and favourite actor, can now be so 
deplorably destitute of talent and judgment, 
as the Cockney critics would have us believe. 
They who witnessed his admirable perform- 
ance of Pierre, of Don John, and a variety of 


other characters, at the» Liverpool Theatre, 
some years.ago, will, with us, be slow to believe 
that since that period he has lost aj] preten- 
tions to the public favour; and t! ey will ascribe 
his recent failure to causes as little creditable 
1p spertenty, as they are to the courtesy of John 
ull. 
Some of our readers will remember that Mr. 
Cooper’s acting made so powerful an impression 
upon the audience at our theatre, that the duke 
of Gloucester, who was at that time in Liver- 
1, patronized, without solicitation, the bene- 
tof this very actor, whois now to be cried 
down as utterly destitute of all professional 
merit.” 


THEATRICAL 


Chesnut Street Theatre has not been well at- 
tended since our last. It is vain to look for 
good houses at this advanced period of the sea- 
son. Mrs. Sloman played Mrs. Beverly in the 
Tragedy of the ‘‘Gamester” on Thursday Eevn- 
ing, to an audience that might be easily count- 
ed: Shedid not however, suffer the thinness 
of the house to operate upon her acting; for at 
no time, have we seen her exhibit more excel- 
tence, particularly in the Jatter scenes of the 
play in which the highest degree of pathos is 
required from the personator of the fond and 
doating wife- Mr, Rowbotham made his sec- 
ond apvearance here, in the character of Stuke- 
ly, a part, which we have been accustomed to 
see in a very superior manner. Itis 
no disparagement to Mr. Rowbotham to say, 
that he did not equal his predecessor, and it is 
considerable praise to say, that he personated 
it with more excellence, than we had anticipa- 
ted. From his performance we believe him to 
be a valuable acquisition to the company, and 
to be possessed of powers, which need only be 
displayed, to render him a general fovourite. 
There is, perhaps, to much mannerism in his 
style of playing—a too perceptible striving 
after effect, in every thing he utters; but this 
may be amended; and, doubtless will be, when 
he shall have become thoroughly acquainted 
with the taste of his new auditory. Mr. South- 
well’s Beverly is not among his best perform- 
ances. Mr. Warren is an able representative 
of the faithful servant Jarvis;and Mr. Mercer 
a very gentlemany personator of Lewson. The 
new farce of the ‘Lottery Ticket” was repeated 
on the same evening. It is an amusing piece, 
and is pretty well played. Sloman enters with 
spirit into the part of Wormwood; and Mercer’s 
Capias please . The Opera of the “Barber of 
Seville’ was produced for the Benefit of Mr 
Pearman on Friday Evening, but it was not 
played with the effect which characterized the 

erformance of the other Operas. Mr. Horn, 
Mr. Pearman and Mrs. Austin were excellent 
as Almaviva, Figaro and Rosina but the other 
characters were far from being supported with 
the requisite vocalability. The house was by 
no means ful]. The entertainments of Satur- 
day Evening were devoted to the Benefit of the 
Greeks. The play was the ‘Honey Moon”— 
Duke Aranza Mr. Cooper, Juliana Mrs. S}o- 
man, and Jaques Mr. Sloman. ‘The first play- 
ed admirably—he has seldom given more satis- 
faction. Mrs. Sloman was not quite spirited 
enough in some scenes; but on the whole ex- 
cellent; her comic husband displayed his utmost 
humor in his representation of the pseudo-duke. 
There appeared to be considerably less than 
the expenses of the house. Mrs. Austin’s Ben- 
efit on Monday Evening was, well and fashion- 
ably attended. The Operas of “Artaxerxes” 
and the “Barber of Seville” were played for 
the occasjon, and more excellent than hereto- 
fore. 

Walnut St. Theatre closed on Monday Eve- 
ning last, with Mr. Cowell’s Benefit--the very 
enterprising manager of the establishment, to 
an overflowing house. ‘The entertainments for 
the occasion, were of an uncominonly attract- 
ive order. Hackett and Barnes personafed 
the two Dromios in the “(Comedy of Exrors,” 
the former, after the play, recited his Yankee 
Story, and Mr. Holland, one of the most en- 
tertaining fellows that ever “Smelt the Camps” 
performed six characters in the farce of “A 
Day after the Fair.” Our limits do not per- 
mit us to indulge in lengthy observations; or 
we should essay to describe the very high grat- 
ification which the performance of the two 
Dromios, and the exhibition of Mr. Holland’s 
talents gave us—suffice it to say, that those 
gentlemen richly deserve the high encomiums 
which were passed upon their performances, 


tablishment is to be completely metamorphos- 
ed, and will be opened on the first of October 


next under the management of Mr. Cowell. 


by the Northern and Eastern editors. This es- , 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 

THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 

At the close of a beautiful day towards the end of 
August, a traveller was seen hastily proceeding along 
the road which led to Woodbury, a beautiful but se- 
questered hamlet, in the western part of the state of 
V——. He was considerably above the middle size, 
his fine, open countenance was somewhat embrown- 
ed by toil amid the scorching heats of many a sum- 
mer’s sun; yet there was an expression of careless 
good humour, mingled with the noble frankness which 
sat upon his strikingly handsome features, shone forth 
in the glance of his bright blue eye, and revelled in 
his sunny smile, which told that though his lot through 
life might have been toi/some, yet the anguish of con- 
flicting passions had seldom been allowed to invade 
the calm serenity of his bosom. Theodore Stanly 
had left his home at the age of eighteen, to seek his 
fortune on the perilous bosom of the ocean; he had 
been absent about five years, and had now returned 
to cheer the declining years of his aged parents, and 
to claim the reward of his persevering industry, in 
the calm enjoyments of reciprocated affection. The 
sun was just sinking below the western horizon when 
Theodore entered his native village; the last beams of 
his departing splendour illuminated the cottage win- 
dows, and cast a lingering gleam over the luxuriant 
landscape. Theodore paused and looked around him; 
the scene which presented itself to his view would 
have been beautiful, even to a stranger's eye; but to 
him, who now gazed upon it, it was connected with 
so many delightful associations of boyish mirth and 
early happiness, that it could not fail exciting the war- 
mest emotions of rapturous admiration. Surely na- 
ture, when in her most sportive mood, designed this 
anabode for rural innocence. In the centre of it 
rose a verdant hill, the summit of which was crown- 
ed with a wood, from beneath whose deep embower- 
ing shade, rushed forth a little rivulet; which, after 
bounding and frolicking down the side of the hill, tum- 
bling from rock to rock, its bubbles reflecting the 
rays of the sun, in a thousand glittering colours, at 
last runs slowly and quietly along the sunny plain 
below, till it is hidden by, and finally lost in the tall 
wavy grass, which overhangs and intercepts its pas- 
sage. On the summit of the hill, a little to the left 
of the wood, stands the village church, a plain, white 
building, surrounded by a pallisade, within the slight 
enclosure of which, many a grassy knoll, or simple 
stone, bears witness that there the hamlet’s sires ga- 
thered together in their last, long, quiet rest; the 
weeping willows which overshadowed these humble 
memorials of departed worth, seemed, as they waved 
their agitated branches in the passing breeze, to sigh 
a mournful requiem to the departed spirits of those 
whose bones lay there; while the tall spire which rose 
from the midst of that humble buria] place, with hea- 
ven directed finger, pointed to that blest abode, whi- 
ther the immortal spirits had taken their flight.— 
Around the base of the hill were situated a few of 
the cottages which formeda part of the hamlet; 
each surrounded by its own little garden, and separa- 
ted from its neighbour by a cluster of fruit trees. — 
Far away to the left rolled a majestic river, partly 
hidden in the distance by the intervening branches 
of a row of tall poplars, which formed the western 
boundery of that little village. As Theodoreadvan- 
ced, every step recalled some object familiar to his 
memory. Here stood the tall chestnut trees, which 
in the days of boyish happiness, he had so often climb- 
ed,in search of bird's nests—yonder was the river, | 


on the banks of which he had, so often walked with 


his Fanny, and here, oh, most welcome of all remem - 
brances, on that grassv hillock he had sat by her side 
on the evening before his departure—here they had 
pledged their vows of mutual affection and constancy 
tilldeath; and here Fanny had promised to become 
the support and comfort of his aged parents, during 
theabsence of theirson. And Fanny had perform- 
ed that promise,she had taken up her abode with 
them, and alleviated the loneliness of their situatio 
by her tender assiduities and filial love. . 
Theodore’s heart beat high as he turned down the 
lane which led to his father’s peaceful cottage, he as- 
cended a rising ground, from which he could plainly 
perceive it. The vine which crept up its sides, and 
covered its humble thatch, was carefully twined round 
the windows; the simple rail fence which formed the 
little door yard, was neatly white-washed, and the 
path which led through it, was decked on both sides 
with rose bushes and lilacs. ‘Theodore well knew to 
whom he was to attribute its improved appearance, 
it seemed to furnish him with an assurance that his 
Fanny had not forgotten herearly love. He knocked 
at the door, which was opened by his mother. The 
delighted parents recognized their son at the first 
glance, and when seated between them,he almost 
forgot for a moment that there was another being, 
perhaps, even more dear to his heart than they were. 
A light step crossed the passage, ani Fanny stood 


not as he had‘left her, a pretty artless girl, just emer- 
ging from childhood, but a beautiful womaa, uniting 
all the fascinations of her former guiltless innocence, 
toan improved understanding, and cultivated taste. 
In a few weeks they were united in the bands of wed- 
lock, and after a long life of happiness, still looked 
back with heartfelt gratitude to the day which wit- 
nessed the Wanderer’s return. CLARA. 


[From Maffit’s Pulpit Sketches. ]. 
MATERNITY. 
Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering chi'd with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy ioe, 
of Hope. 


x 


The softest, sweetest, the most delicate and touch- 
ing feature in domestic circle, is where maternal 
solicitude discovers itself in the thousand namless 
little attentions towards lovely innocence. The pen- 
cil of Raphael would be inadequate to the task of de- 
lineating the expressive, the soul thrilling gaze of her 
whose throbbing breast beats affection to the pre- 
cious little one, Jent her from the skies. The open- 
ing charms of spring in its livery of green, the har- 
mony of inspiring sounds from unfettered brooks, the 
newly peopled woods and groves; may be considered 
as affording true pictures of the unfolding beauties 
of infant loveliness, and the pleasing train of buoyant 
thoughts that are imaged up by the fond mother, 
while fancying herself already repaid for all her cares, 
and tears, and anxieties. These moments are the 
most delicious of her existance—moments of bliss on 
which she feasts with mingled sensations of pain and 
pleasure. It is not a paroxysm of joy in which she 
revels. Her feelings, it is true, are awake, and eve- 
ry pulsation of her soul trembles like leaves when 
kissed by whispering breezes. But we speak of 
feelings we are incapable of comprehending—feel- 
ings attuned only to the fairest and loveliest of God’s 
works, and felt only by them, to which man must, at 
least in part, ever remain a stranger. 
| [From the British Magazine.] 

_ AN UNCOMMON PARTNER AT CARDS. 

In: our regiment, whilst in the East Indies, were 


several wild young fellows, noe more so than I; and 


before him, in all the loveliness of improved beauty, 


as our life there was very monotonous, the officers 
betook themselves to gaming. One day, after dinner, 
cards were brought, and all of us entered with such 
energy into the fascinating game, that every thing 
else was in manner neglected. At length we chan- 
ged it, and betook ourselves in couples to separate 
games. I and Ensign A——, as gay and rakish a 
rascal as ever turned out from England, that we 
might pursue our game uninterruptedly, ordered the 
servant to carry out into a sort of summer-house, a 
decanter or two of wine, and the cards; and thither 
we soon followed. We played with intense eager- 
ness for several hours, till it grew so dark, that we 
could hardly see what was before us. I had been 
the gainer all the evening. ‘‘Come, A : 
said I, addressing my companion, “I’m sure it’s high 
time we should quit the cards and return, for we've 
a good deal of regimental business to do to-night.” 
“Stay, ——, and finish the game, you will not move 
an inch till then.” “I tell you, A——, I must and 
will be gone; why should we thus make toil of plea- 
sure, and beside gain another rebuke from the Colo- 
nel? I’llaway.” “Stay, and try one more game,’’ 
said A——, laying his hand on my arm—“and [’ll 
win back what I’ve lost!” “I may, perhaps, to-mor- 
row, but now, go I will.” “Then,” replied my com- 
panion, “If you do go, I'll stop and finish the game, 
if I have the devil for my partner!” “A merry game, 
and a pleasant companion to you—farewell!” said J, 
and left the room. I hastened to my own apartment, 
where I had a good deal of regimental business to 
transact. I had not been so engaged long, when the 
door was flung hastily open, and in rushed Ensign 
A——, and his eyes staring with horror and his cheek 
as pale as marble. He sat downon a chair, looked 
fixedly on me, but without speaking a word. I call- 
ed for wine, and got him to swallow a little. The 
cold perspiration burst from his torehead, and his eyes 
glared into every corner of the room, as though ap- 
prehensive that some wild beast was ready to spring 
upon him. “Why, A——,” said I, shaking him, 
“what is the matter with you? Are you mad?" He 
made no answer, except by a faint murmuring kind 
of indistinct whisper. ‘Are you frightened—or—or 
what*” continued I, motioning to the servant to 
leave the room. By degrees my companion became 
composed. “Oh, T——,” said he, faintly and slow- 
ly—‘‘I am a lost man—a dead man!” “Pshaw, my 
good fellow, what is the matter with you? You've 
been too free with the wine; and that, added to your 
heated spirits, has nearly overturned your brain.” — 
“No T——,”’ he replied, “I am sober now, if I never 
was so before in my life. But my days on earth are 
numbered! Next Tuesday I shall be no longer an 
inhabitant of this world!” There was something so 
indiscribably affecting, I may say shocking, in the 
deep deliberate tone of voice with which he uttered 
this, as well as the steady ashy hue of his counte- 
nance, that I sat down by his side without speaking. 
At length taking his hand in mine, I asked him in as 
soothing a manner as [ was able, what had caused his 
terror. ‘Do you remember what I said, T——, on 
your leaving me to-night?”—“Faith, yes; was it not 
that you would play if you had the devil'for a part- 
ner?” . **Yes,” replied A——, with a sickening smile, 
“TI did so—and he took me at my word!” he continu- 
ed gasping, as if for breath. “Why—why—” stam- 
mered I, partaking of his fright—*Why A——, you 
don’t mean to say that———” “I mean to say simply 
this,” replied my companion, with dreadful calmness, 
“That Satan has taken me at my word. A few mo- 
ments after you had left me, I leaned my head on my 
hands, and shut my eyes. Immediately I heard a 


rustling among the cards on the table before me.— 
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I started, and—” a convulsive shuddering shook his 
frame, ‘there sat opposite to me, in the chair which 
you had just left vacant, a tall, pale man, dressed in 
black. Why, how in the ——’s name did you come 
here?” said I,in amazement. “To finish the game 
with you, as you wished,” said the stranger, deliber- 
ately, at the same time arranging the cards. I saw 
that his hands were white as alabaster, and he put 
the cards in order with amazing care and skill. He 
offered mea pack. ‘“Why—why—whoare you, and 
whence did you come?” stammered I, at the same 
time that my eyes seemed dancing in my head, and 
my knees smote together with agitation. “I am 
come to finish the game with you, at your own re- 
quest,” said the stranger, precisely inthe same tone 
and manner as before. 1 would have answered, but 
my tongue clave to the roof of my mouth. ‘*Why 
do you not take the cards?” said the stranger, in a 
hollow tone—‘* Will you finish the game according to 
your promise?” ‘*N-o!” I contrived to stammer out. 
His eyes glared on me, as though his head was filled 
with vivid fire. He rose, and bending his fiendish 
face to mine, thundered in my ears, ‘*This night week 
then,thou shalt finish it in hell!” My eyes closed, 


unconsciously, as though they would never open 


again; when I looked up, however, none but myself 
was in the room, and as fast as my trembling limbs 
would carry me, have I come hither. Oh, T——, I 
am a dead man!—Iam doomed!” Such was the fear- 
ful narrative of Ensign A——. We got himtobed. 
A delirium seized him, the brain fever followed, and 
that night week he died. 

[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


THE PURSUITS OF MAN. 

All men are engaged in the pursuit of some par- 
ticular object, the attainment of which is the chief 
end of all their acting; and in it they believe they 
shall possess the greatest good; if they did not, they 
would not pursue it more constantly than any thing 
else; but in this, many, nay, most are mistaken, and 
the objects they pursue are so far from being the 
greatest good, that they eventually prove to be 
evils. 

Good is pleasure, or freedom from pain; or that 
which causes pleasure or alleviates pain. But this 
must be considered on the whole; that which cau- 
ses pleasure or obviates pain, is not good, but evil, 
if it eventually causes pain, or prevents the enjoy- 
mént of a greater pleasure. 

This is the point on which men err; they do not 
take so extensive a view of the nature of the favo- 
rite objects of their pursuits, as they would, in or- 
der to act wisely. The prospect of the present 
pleasure which their objects wiil afford them, has 
so strong an influence on them, that they will not 
permit the thoughts of any evil that may eventual- 
ly concur to enter their minds. 

Having shownthe reason why most men are so 
unwise in the choice of the objects of their pur- 
suit, the remedy is plain. Let every one, before he 
dedides upon the pursuit of any thing as his chief 
good, také®a candid and comprehensive view of the 
nature of it, and consider whether it will, on the 
whole bring him greater bappiness than any thing 

We will close these remarks with one observation. 
We believe that those who will open their minds 
and consider with candour the notion of things, 
will come to the conclusion, that virtue, the improve- 
ment of our hearts and minds, is the only object, to 
the attainment of which the actions of our lives 


should chiefly tend; for, there results from this, not | his erratic movements down to the precision of a} 


only the greatest pleasure that can be enjoyed in 

this world, but in the world to come, pleasures which 

it has not entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
B. F. A. 


MISCELLANY. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 

Mankind, when viewed closely, seem to resolve 
themselves into an infinite number of classes, the 
members of which are so nearly alike in their man- 
ners and customs, that the description of one may 
pass for an accountofthe whole. But there are cer- 
tain persons who do not seem to like being classed with 
other men, and who endeavour, by affecting certain 
singularities in their behaviour and habits, to stand 
out in bold relief from the rest of their fellow beings. 
These persons are usually styled Eccentrics. They 
are chiefly those who have a strong desire to possess 
fame and notoriety, but being denied by nature the 
possession of the requisite endowments and talents, 
they attempt to attract notice by an outre style of 
language and manners. If they cannot raise them- 
selves above, they endeavour, as the last resort, to 
sink themselves below the rest of mankind, by com- 
mitting actions unworthy of a person of common 
sense. Even these persons, in spite of their efforts 
to prevent it, form one of the classes of mankind; for 
though very unlike in the peculiarities of their beha- 
viour, yet they all endeavour to acquire the same end, 
by the same means. A description therefore of one 
of these beings, my friend Will Whimsy, may pass 
for an account of the whole. 

Will truly is an orginal genius; with him the ques- 
tion is not concerning the quality of any thing, but 
only about its novelty. So strong is his dislike to 
any thing that is common, that he never follows any 
of his own whims for any length of time, for fear that 
it should become an old song. Heis “every thing 
by turns and nothing long.” But to make up for 
this, it must be acknowledged, that whatever he does 
attempt, he follows up with zeal and spirit. 
er palls from satiety or want of action. One of the 
crotchets that have entered Will’s prolific brain, was 


to learn the art of fencing. He engaged a master to/||- 


come twice a day, but was not content even with that. 
Every person he saw, he immediately challenged to 
a game of foils.. If a customer came in, instead of 
handing the requiged piece of goods, and telling the 
price, he would thrust a foil into his hand and ask 
him if he could fence well. Rather than be out of 
practice, when no person was present he would fence 
with the wall, and stab a wool pack. But this pas- 
sion was as short lived as violent; and from fencing, 
Will turned his attention to theatricals, He accor- 
dingly procured a season ticket, went regularly to 
the Theatre every night of the performances, got ac- 
quainted with the actors, and began a furious career 
of theatrical criticism in the newspapers. , 
His artictes could all be distinguished by the num- 
ber of quotations from Shakespeare, with which they 
were interlarded. But as making quotations which 
were apropos to the occasion was quite a common 
affair, Will resolved to strike out something new, 
by introducing scraps which had nothing at all to do 
with the subject. It always seemed asif he wrote 
his pieces, leaving large vacancies in the manuscript; 
and then opening a volume of Shakéspeare at. hap- 
hazard, filled up the gaps as chance dictated. . It is 
said Will was once induced to put on a military coat 
and join one of our dandy light-infantry companies. 
But alas! for the day when it was attempted to chain 


He nev- | 


military step... What his success was, I have never 
heard; but can conjecture from the fact, that Will 
has never since heard a military parade mentioned, 
without shivering and uttering a hearty malediction. 
But paper and patience wonld fail me in attempting 
to enumerate all the queer plans that have entered 
Will's eccentric head. I will conclude by hoping, 
that should he ever be induced to enter the bonds of 
matrimony, his passion for novetly will not lead him 
to contract an alliance with a negress, or a squaw. 
— Bulletin. SPECTACLES. 


[From the Morning Courier. } 
FOREST LEAVES. 


The forest leaves! again they appear 
A flowing robe to the rising year; 
Again they are borne in the lifeless wood, 

ith language and spells to its solitude; 
They wreathe the brow of the sun-lit hill 
And robe the bower, and arch the rill, 
And thro’ all the woodland with magic creep, 
They gather in beauty dark and deep. 


But see them lit at the sunbeam’s dawn, 
Floating in green on the wind of morn, 
When hovering up like birds for flight, 
They fling off a shower of dewy light; 

Wild homes of song! ’tis then they are stirr’d 
By the waking plume of the hidden bird, 
Anda full reviving fragrance fling, 

On the purple air and the zephyr’s wing. 


*Tis then they + ene on the bending bough, 
As the silvery fall of the fountain’s flow; 
Stirring with music!—in vocal play, 

They breathe as the voices of far away, 
And caress the wind.—and ruffle bright 

In the golden tinge of the sun-beam’s flight, 
While round them dart the bird and bee, 
With notes of their morning melody. 


And see them there in the twilight hour, 

When the shades are veiling each folding flower, 
When the whispering lips of the sad winds close, « " 
And the glowing visions of day repose; 

It is then they gather their pearls of dew 

And the silver of eve as the moon shines thro’; 

It is then they hold the star-beains’ light, 

And deepen the hush of the silent night. 


But while at the hallowed hour of eve, 

They sleep in silence, we gaze and grieve, 

And our hearts with the sad emotions fill, 

Of a mournful and mysterious thrill, 

For we mark them dreaming without a breath, 

And our fancy pictures their hour of death— 

The hour of the dark wild autumn, when all 

Of those beautiful leaves will fade and fall. Cc. 


LORD NORBURY’S PUNS.,. 
Whilst his lordship was one day at dinner, with 
some of the attaches of the new Irish court, he said 
that Lord Anglesea wasthe the most active Lord 
Lieutenant, Ireland had ever been blessed with. On 
being asked why? ‘‘Because,” said he, ‘“‘whilst one 
leg is in Dublin, the other is in Cork.” 

When his lordship was told that Mr. Spring Rice 
was to be sent out to Calcutta, as secretary to Lord 
W. Bentinck, he observed—“Send Rice to India! ’tis 
as bad as sending coals to Newcastle!” 


A CHALLENGE. 

A little fop, conceived himself insulted by a gentle- 
man, who ventured to give him some wholesome ad- 
vice—strutted up to him, with an air of importance 
and said, Sir, you are no gentleman! here is my card 
—consider yourself challenged! Should I be from 
home when you honor me with a call, I shall leave 
word with a friend, to settle all the preliminaries to 
your satisfaction. To which the other replied—Sir, 
you are 4 fool! here is my card—consider your nose 
pulled! and should I not be at home when yov call 
on me, you will find I have left orders with my ser- 
vant, to show you into the street for your impudence. 


The Reverend John Boraston, condoling with Sir 
N. Herbet on the loss of his father, says, ‘The bless- 


edneess of our dear deceased relations is handker- 
chief enough to dry our eyes. . 
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For the Philadelphia Album. 
CALANTHE. 
THE PARTING. 


The stars shown forth in heaven--the moon went up 
Among yon sea of worlds, as gloriously 

As she were empress there. Her silver beams 

Came down upon the brow of my Calanthe 

And kiss’d it in their wantonness. Her curls 

So darkly beautiful, threw back the glance 

Of pale Diana, as a gushing fount, 

Flings back the daylight sporting ’mid its foam. 


We met beside a river. *Twas our wont 

To sit upon its banks in summer eve, 

And drink in rapture from each other’s looks— 
To throw aside our mem’ries of the past— 

Our fears of stern futurity—and dwell 

In holy confidence, and holier love, 

Upon the fleeting present. The dark world— 
Its shadows and its sunshine--its false hopes-- 
And falser expectations, were forgot. 

We gazed upon each other, and we felt 

That the wild kiss of impulse—-the deep glance, 
Through which the soul comes leaping--the strong throb 
Which swells the thrilling bosom—-and the clas 
Of vein dilated fingers, utter’d more 
Than worlds of trite and oral eloquence. 


But now--we met to bid a sad farewell! 

To clasp each other in a wild embrace, 

To shriek in agony that fearful word, 

Which severs the heart’s fibres. It was June, 
And evening's incense, breathing from the dew . 
Just as it kissed its nurslings, the wild flowers, 
Came sweetly forth upon the Zephyr’s wing. 
The pearl upon the clover, or the leaves, 

Of the unfolding roses trembled not, 

So lightly were they fann’d by the soft winds, 
Wantoning o’er the flowers, and among 

The tresses of Calanthe. We were mute! 

The slight white hand of that transcendant girl, 
Was burning on my forehead. Heer pale cheek, 
Was flush’d with fever, and her languid eye 
Betray’d the agony within her soul, 


I gaz’d upon her features--and I watch’d 

Their fearful changes, as amother marks 

The symptoms of convulsion in a child. 

On roll’d the Moon in heaven. Calanthe grew 
Paler than marble, and the diamond dews 
Hung trembling on her temples—and the winds 
Grew stronger, fanning her luxuriant hair, 

In wild confusion o'er her marble brow. 

Her respirations quicken’d, and her eyes, 
Those eloquently beautiful blue eyes, 

Flash’d wilder than their wont. The gentle girl, 
Threw back her glancing tresses, and she gazed 
With fixed and steadfast earnestness upon 

Her sad companion. Burning thoughts arose 
With my imaginings. I kiss’d her brow, 

Her eyes—-their lids——and lashes—and I dwelt 
‘A moment of insanity, upon 

Her angel lips! 

| “‘And must we part Calanthe?” 


A gush of tears came trickling o’er her cheeks--- 
Ay---pure and soul distill’d---but burning tears. 
“What! weeping love! nay-—do not—do not weep-- 
It may not be forever---nay, it shall not! 
Curses upon the destiny that dooms, 

Our hearts asunder. Weep nomore Calanthe--- 


-||vast derangement of satin. 


Oh, weep no more my gentle one, but ciing 

Ay, cling---thus fond and thus devotedly, 

Unto my bosom. Thou canst do no wrong--- 
Nay---one so pure and innocent as thou, 

Were never form’d fer sin. Then do not shrink, 
That I enfold thee thus---and thus---and thus, 
Unto my thrilling soul. Harm thee Calanthe! 
Nay, not for worlds! Come let me kiss away 
Those pearls that gem the lids---the snowy lids, 
That in pale envy half conceal thine eyes! 

Now smile Calanthe---one delicious smile, 

Altho’ tis night, that smile will make it day! 

*Tis well---’tis well Calanthe, thou hast smiled! 
And now---one wild embrace---one thrilling kiss--- 
One fond, and deep, inviolable oath--- 

Another kiss---one more---it is the last--- 

My bark is on the billow---she is gone! BIOLINE, 


| THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


! 


LADIES’ BONNETS. 

A correspondent ofthe New York Journal of Com- 
merce humbly requests the ladies to adopt a church- 
going bonnet, whose modest size shall enable men of 
ordinary height, who may happen to sit behind them, 
to see as well as hear the preacher. He says—‘‘I 
stand in my shoes within a line of six feet high, and 
yet I do assure you that in church, where every seat 
is elevated above the preceding one, I am greatly an- 
noyed by the towering and out-spreading masses of 
sable, velvet and satin in the pew before me; many a 
time have I stretched my neck or depressed my head 
to accommodate it to the loop-holes which presented 
themselves between some of the wind-mill wings or 
main-top gallant-sails of an opaque bonnet; but when 
just as I had attained a clear, though minute view of 
the clergyman, an unaccountable bob of the head 
would throw the rigging out of trim, and me entirely 
out of sight of the subject. There is another disad- 
vantage in the new mode of ladies’ hats—only about 
two ofthem can decend an aisle together, three or 
four can but occupy a seat which formerly held six 
with ease, unless pains are taken, to lap the brims of 
their bonnets up to their neighbour's ear, and in this 
case one of those bobs of the head which I have des- 
cribed makes a great commotion of feathers and a 


/ 
At Washington, lately, two beggar boys were ob- 
served fighting. On enquiring the cause, one of them 
said the other had stolen his tale, and had obtained 
charity by relating the very same tale of distress. 


The disadvantages of a long Sermon.—A preacher 
had divided his sermon into thirty-two sections. 
One of his auditoy rose immediately, who, being ask- 
ed whither he was going, said, ‘T'o fetch my night- 
cap, for, I foresee, we shall pass the night here.’ 
In effect, the preacher, having lost the thread of his 
sub-divisions, could never reach the end of his ser- 
mon. The whole auditory, cooing, patience, and 
seeing the night approach, filed o 

other. The preacher, who was- short-sighted, did 
not perceive this desertion, and continued to gesticu- 
late in the pulpit; when a little singing boy, who re- 
mained alone, cried to him, “Sir, here are the keys 
of the church; when you have done, be so good as to 
lock the gate.” 


Queen Caroline spoke of shutting up St. James’s 
Park, and converting it into a noble garden for the 
palace of that name. She asked a gentleman in wai- | 
ting, what it might probably cost; who replied, ‘only 
three CROWNS.” 


COCKNEY PHRASEOLOGY. 

At Guildhall, London, a few weeks since, a case 
was brought before the sitting Alderman, by a mem- 
ber of a friendfy society instituted “to contribute to, 
and alleviate each other’s distresses.” 


| 
HANGING. 


, one after the} 


Two Irish laborers being at the execution of some | measure she plunges—t 


gate, London, one said to the other—Auch,' Pat, 


Pat, ‘a very great difference, one hangs only about an 
hour, but the other hangs al/the days of his life. 


EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 


proud chivalric nature, and that in his extraordinary 


of the career that was opening tohim. We never 
knew Mr. P, and we have great reason to believe 


always stood upand breethed like men who were 
proud of their subject, whenever they alluded to Ed- 
ward C. Pinkney. We are sorry for his death we 
say again; and if we allude to his faults, it is not be- 
cause they were either numerous or ignoble, for they 
were not; they were the natural growth of a head 
whose temperature was above that of this world; the 
offspring of a most ambitious and loity spirit—one 
that could not well breathe, in the every-day atmos- 
phere of life. The Yankee. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. | 
SONNET TO M. L. 8. 


She hath deep dark eyes and a coral lip--- 
She hath long dishevell’d shining tresses--- 
A small white hand, and a snow-flake foot, 
And a look that purest beauty blesses. 
Her form is slight and her step 1s light 
As the giddy laugh that her joy discloses, 
» Her gentle words are the tones of birds, 
And her breath like that which comes from roses. 
Her sunny youth and her sinless truth, 
Her lips of love and her glance of glory, 
Half stay’d, half hid, ‘neath a blue vein’d lid, 
Are the lovely things would grace a story, 
Oh, would that all mankind might be 
As pure, as fond, and as fair as she. R. 


BISHOP HEBER. 


There is much in the history of this good man, to 

call forth the admiration of the world. His Hymns, 
adapted to the service of the English church, have 
been extensively circulated, and generally admired 
for their elegance of diction, strength of expression, 
and beauty of their poetry. They can be read again 
and again, with pleasure and profit. 
Mr. Heber was educated at Oxford, and some of his 
early college productions, are s-id to have been cred- 
itable to him, and an evidence of what he was to be 
in after years.—His poem called ‘Palestine,’ which 
was delivered while he was in college, established his 
fame as one of the best writers of the age, of sacred 
poetry. After travelling through numerous foreign 
countries, he settled in his native country, as a min- 
ister of the gospel, where he remained until he was 
sent to India as Bishop of Calcutta. While in India, 
he had litte time to devote to literary pursuits, but 
was occupied almost altogether in attending to his 
professional duties. His Journal which has been pub- 
lished since his death, is said to be the most interest- 
ing work of the kind ever issued from the press. 


LADY POETS. 

Miss Landon and Mrs. Hemans divide the popular 
laurel of the lady-poets of the day. They are equal- 
ly ubiquitous and equally intrepid. No fear of ex- 
haustation disturb or retard the flow of “words that 
breathe”—no feeling of weariness in themselves, and 
no misgivings have they of weariness in their read- 


ers; they pour forth their floods of nectar, as if'the 


sources would never dry, nor the streamg lose their 
sweetness, nor their price. They scatter, to change 
the figure—there is no talking of poets without fig- 
ures—they scatter their flowers with a profusion that 
cares not for the withering—for the loss can easily 
and instantly be replaced. The rosebvds are yet 
young and vigorous—in the full strength of their 
bearing—of the Maeartney kind, and bloom the year 
round, in eternal succession. To L. E. L., indeed, 
it seems a matter of perfect indifference into what 
he medium is equally navig- 
able; her agility and dexterity are the same, and she 


malefactors at the New Drop as it is called, at et 


floats and flows with the same ease. 


now, but isthere any difference between being hang- 
ed here and hanged in chains?’ ‘Yes, honey,’ replied 


We are sorry for the death of this young man— 
very sorry. With allhis faults, there was that in his 


mind, which filled us with hope, whenever we thought 


that we never saw his face; but we have known sev- 
eral of his intimate friends intimately, and they have 
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